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OBSERVATIONS . 
OF D. BUEL, JR. ESQ. AND DR. I. M. WELLS, ON 
THE GEOLOGY OF THE REGION NEAR LAKE GEORGE, 
AND A NEW LOCALITY OF SEPTARIUM.—RE 


FORE THE LYCEUM BY DR. WELLS. 


The shite region terminates noi fay from Sandy- || 


Hill; but the exact place where the limestone 
commences cannot be easily #scerizined, on 2ac- 
count of the depth of the alluvial deposits. The 


upper stratum ef limestone, at Glenn's Falls, is 


very compact, and somewhat granular in its ap- i 
; Fort 


‘and. near the water, we discovered secondary | 


pearance. It contains excrinites, entrochites, and 
a few pectinites. Falls to 
Lake George, at the distance of four and an half 
miles, commences the first decisive appearance 
of a primitive region—the loose stones on the 
surface being almost entirely of gneiss, with a few 
boulders of sienite.* This appearance continues 
nearly to the Lake, with the frequent occurrence 
of ledges of gneiss recks in place. At the head 
of the Lake, from a personal inspection, and from 
information, we can safely say, that the rocks of 
the mountains, at the head of the luke on the east 
side, are gneiss. All along at the foot of the 
mountains at this place the earth is covered with 
large masses and small fragments of this rock ; and 
in some pieces, we found amorphous garnets.— 
Large boulders of sienite are also frequently seen. 
The mountains, on the west side, are about the 
same height as those on the east, being elevated. 
trom 1000 to 2000 feet above the Lake. In the 
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On the road from the 





a This is ‘called homblende rock in Mr. Eaton’s late excel- 
lent work on Geology. 


|, Which he dug up in the mountain. 
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the mountains, gneiss appears in place. 


hundred feet ; 
ivacity furnished a specimen,(now in the Lyceum) 


S.nd-tone, which we apprehend, 
| limestone, or septarium, of the quality used for 
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‘village of Caldwe il, where a stream 4 AN from 


It may appear extraordinary, that coal is found 
on the gneiss mountain, at an elevation of many 
but a gentleman of undoubted ve- 


Arrangements 
have been made to obtain other specimens from 
this interesting locality ; but whether the coal is 
embraced in alluvion, or how situated, we were, 
not informed. 





At the head of the Lake, the land is. moderate- | 
ly elevated, which may be described as a kind | 


of valley, or table land, dying*between the moun- | 


tains. Fort George stands on rocks of limestone, | 
acid that species of granular quartz, called by | 
‘Bakewell, secondary Between the | 


and the Lake, at a distunce of balfa mile, 


sandstone. 


is the bastard | 


making watercement inthe construction of locks 
on the Erie Canal. ‘This lies in a horizotal stra- 
tum, from half an inch to several inches in thick- 
ness, and is overlaid with fine granular-quartz, 
containing’a little lime ; overlaying this, is a very 
compact blue limestone, and a stratum of granu- 
lar quartz, the same as the Jast, again overlaying 
the limestone. These strata all appear between 
the Lake and the Fort. The limestone is burned 
into good lime on the spot. Fort George is built 
of these different rocks; the limestone and the 
granular quartz remain without decay, but the 
It would be de- 
sirable to ascertain whether gneiss. passes under 
these strata, or whether the gneiss mountains, on 
both sides, overlay them. Perhaps a careful 
examination of the strata at Hadley Falls, the re- | 


septarium is fast disintegrating. 





| thod of putting it together. 


and Whitehall, would lead to the discovery of 
some important geological facts. 

If the stratum, which is supposed to be septa- 
rium,* proves to be such, it will be a valuable 
material in the construction of locks, arches, &c. 
on the Champlain Canal ; and with this view we 
would suggest the propriety of communicating the 
locality to the Canal Commissioners. If it will 
answer for these purposes, it will also be valua- 
ble in the construction of water cisterns, masu- 
factories, and many other purposes. i 

THe Pusiisninc Committee. 





* The specimens of this mineral, that were designed for an 
analysis, were destroyed by the late fire; also many other va 
luable minerals, 


the store of Dr. WeELLs. 


and a large collection of organic remains |: 
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Scientific Memoranda, No. IV. 


Cast Iron Bridges.—It is perhaps not general- 
ly known, that the world is indebted for these 
cheap and useful productions of art, to the active 


and extraordinary genius of the deseased ‘Tomas 


Paine. 

The first model was*constructed by Mr. Paine 
in this country previous to the year 1787, anc 
was for a bridge of a single arch proposed to be 
erected over the river Schuylkill. In a letter. 
which Mr. Paiae wrote to Sir George Staunton 
Bart, dated Rotherham, Yorkshire, May 25, 1789, 
he thus expresses himself respecting this model : 
‘* T will not attempt a description of the constrac- 
tion ; first because you have already seen the 
model ; and, secondly, that I have often observed: 
that a thing may be so very simple as to baffle de- 
scription. Omthis head I shall o:ly say, that I 
took the idea of constructing it from a spider’s 
web, of which it resembles a section, and I natu- 
rally supposed, that when nature enabled that 
insect to make a web, she taught it the best me- 
Another idea I have 
taken fronnature is, that of increasing the strength 





gion between the east mountains and Fort Anne | | 


of matter by causing it to act over a Jarger space 
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than it wo ald occupy in a solid state, as isevide n. | does not see in atl ver works, a jorming, preser- 
ced in the bores of animals, quills of birds, reeds, | ving and governing God! Who does pot in the 
canes, &c. which were they solid with the same | language of his heart, if not in the sublime lan- 

. . el oe ; : aa: ee 
quantity of matter, would have the same weight guage of Milton, say 
with a much less degree of strength.” 


When Mr. Paine visited France in 1767,° be’ 
exhibited his model to the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, who expressed their most unqualified ap- 
probation of an invention so ingenious and use- 
tul. Ina report, the original of which was de- 
livered to Mr. Paine, the academy stated, among 
ether things, ‘¢ there is one advantage in the con- 
streetion of Mr. Paine’s bridge, that is ,singular 
and important, which is, that the success of an Resralprciier apchae np mature fF ota a > 
arch to any span can be determined before the | Y°Ren’ aha be ar pitts gs Bias . * ") 
work be undertaken on the river, and with a i oy ! brie: tig aly wien 1 tof dg 20 
small part of the expense of the whole, by erec- || the en ek tad pa r eat otis 4 sid 
ting part on the ground.” Mr. Paine’s improve: | acts rts hyp ad : om nos ie ion | be 5 a m ase 
edtik iu ales highly approved of by Sir Joseph | acm, What death is tothe corporeal part ¢ nan. 
Banks. | These vary ing scenes which are so character- 

H 
| 


eng ago 
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“‘ These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
“Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
“ Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then !” 


o 





The opening beauties of spring, remind him of 
his childhood and youthfull amusements ; at noon 
| when the orb of day appears inallthe splendour 
(of majesty, it calls to his recollection the mertdi- 
‘an of life, when man should be most active ; the 
fill approaches, the face ofnavure ts changed ; the 


t 
j 


istic of human Jile, pass ainually in review, and 
are more familiar to the former than to any other 
|member of community ; and whén rightly impro- 
ived, teach him a moral aad important lesson. 


In aletter to a friend in Philadelphia, dated 
Paris, March 16, 1790, Mr. Paine writes, ‘I 
leave this place to-morraw for London : I go ex- 
pressly for the purpose of érecting an iron bridge, 
which Messrs. Walkers of Kotheram, Yorkshire, Independent of the works of nature, which are 
and [have constructed, and is now ready for constantly feasting the eyes of the cultivator, and 
putting together. It is an arch of 110 feet span, || wisely calculated to call forth the devotional ex- 
ind five feet high, fromthe chord line. It is as | ercise of nis mind, there are other circumstances 
portable as common bars of iron, and can be put | which operate in favour of his moral conduct. 
up.and taken down at pleasure, and is, in fact, 


rendering bridges a portable manufacture.” The great mass of farmers have no speculative, 
: 7 « « ° 


| political, or avaricious views to gratify ; they do 
Mr. Paine further states, as to the advantages | not <uddenly expect to amass to themselves great 
of iron bridges, in his letter to Sir George Stan- |! we. Ith ; to bak in the sunshine of popularity, or 
ton = ** A method for extending the span and | riot upon the luxuries of life. Vhey do not, 
lessening the height of arches, has always been | Jike the stock holder, tie mercenary speculator, 
the destderatum of bridge architecture. But it}! or mercantile man, talk of theic tens, or hundreds 
has other advantages. While it greatly increases |! of thousands—a competency for themselves and 
the magniticence, elegance and beanty of bridges, || their families, witu something decent lo give 
it considerably lessens the expense, and their ap- || their childrenas a séitlement in life, is as much 
pearance by re-painfiog will be ever new ; and || as most of them expect, or aspire to, aud even 
as they may be erected, in all situations where || this desirable object they know is not to be attain- 
stone bridges can be erected, they may, more- || ed otherwise than by industry, prudence und sav-‘ 
over, be erected in certain situations, where, on | iug economy. 
account of ice, infirm foundations in the beds of ni Lae : 
rivers, low shores, and various other causes, Thus restricted in their Views, relying upon 
stone bridges cannot be erected. ‘The last con- | ** seed time and harvest,” whicia is theirs by pro- 
venience, and which is not inconsiderable, that I || mise, and upon which they rely with certainty. 
shall mention is, that, after they are erected, they || Yet the prudent and reflecting farmer knows, 
may very easily be taken down without any in- || that when he sows his seed, the amount of his 
jury to the materials of the construction, and be || harvest is not promised, and therefore is uncer- 
re-erected elsewhere.” tain ; that circumstances beyond his knowledge 
or control may influence the season, and that 
drought, insects, mildew, or some other frown of 
AN ADDRESS Providence may disappoint his hopes, and give 
Delivered before the Agricultural Society of the || him but a small pittance for all his labour ; this 
‘county of Herkimer, on the 12th day of October, prospect, however, is never so evident, as to pro- 
$430. Bs Da. W. Wetrovanet, President. duce despontency, or take from him the stimulus 
of cheering hope : It only teaches him his de- 
pendance, the uncertainty of earthly prospects, | 
the value of time and, the necessity of economy in 
his expeneditures, to be certan that his expenses 
do not exceed his annual income. 














[conc.upeD.]} 


While health and plenty cheer the heart of 
the husbandman, he is by his profession, placed 
above the temptations, and secured from many 
of the vices and crimes which disturb the peace 





The husbandman thus situated, certain of a 


and harmony of Society. There is no occupa- |] competency, if not of wealth, secured in the af. 
tion which is so well calculated to improve the } tections of his family ; surrounded by a circle of 
affections and amend the heart ; to carry our |] lomestic friends ; delighted with the ‘buzzing of 
views, ‘through nature up to natures God.’’— }j ‘he wheel, the flying of the shuttle ; the neigh- 
Stupid indeed must be that agriculturist, whois | ing of the noble steed : the lowing of the ox and 
daily surrounded with the beauties of nature, and || the cow, the bleeting of the fleecy herd ; and 
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'the sportive amusement of their innocent off- 
spring: his is the flowery path, and not the in- 
tricate and thorny mazes of the political or spe- 
culative man. ‘The late Chancellor Livingston, 
observed ‘ that Cicero sums up all human know. 
ledge in the character ofa perfect orator. We 
might, says he, ‘¢ with much more propriety claim 
every virtue, and embrace every science, when 
we draw that of an accomplished farmer. He is 
the legislator of au extensive family, and not only 
men, but the brute creation, are subjected to his 
laws. fle is the magistrate who expounds and 
carries those laws into execution. He is the 
physician who heals their wounds, and cures the 
diseases of his various patients. He is the di- 
vine who studies and inforces the precepts of rea- 
<on-—and he is the grand almoner of the creator, 
whois continually dispensing his bounties not 
only to his fellow mortals, but to the fowls of the 
uir, and the beasts of the field.’ Such aman_ has 
no pleasure in the views of commanity——no time 
to dis-ipate at the tavern ortippling house—none 
towaste at the brothel, or gaming tablagicin 
such aman we do not find the midnight ag E 
the murderer, the cuellist, the robber, th . 
kard, or avy natural or moral crimes which have 
been so de-tructive to the repose of man. 

I will close my observations upon the moral 
tendency of the rural art, by another extract 
from that learned, ingenious, and very interest- 
ing address delivered to the Agricultural Society 
of Oneida county by Dr. Coventry. ‘“ He ob- 
serves that the Amcrican who generally cultivates 
his own soil, knows no superior ; he is the most 
independent of men. His success depends nei- 
ther on the favour of the wealthy, nor the fickle 
breath of popularity. He relies on a more pow- 
erful arm than that of fullible man—on a_ being 
who has declared there shall be seed time and 
harvest ; he is not subject to temptation like, 
those in some other professions, who sometimes 
find their interest and integrity at issue. As 














when the lawyer advises a fat client to curb his 
passions, he is not under the necessity, like the 
physici:n, to humor the whims of an imagined in- 
disposiiion ; to crowd his patient with harmless 
boluses, or, by boasted cures of diseases that ne- 
ver existed, to raise his confidence ; to impose 
upon the credulity of his weak brethren, by hard 
words and empirical pretensions, ‘To preserve 
a good customer, the mechanic is often led to 
promise what he cannot perforin; and the mer- 
chant must dispose of his damaged goods to the 
best advantage. The success of a neighbour 
does not lessen the produce of a farm; it ecre- 
ates no envy, but serves as a lesson, and stimu- 
lates to exertion. ‘The sources of ill will and 
secret envy amongst other professions, where 
one inan’s loss is another’s gain, have no exis- 
tance among men employed in agriculture.— 


The husbandman is exempt from those corro- 
ding cares, those mortifications, disappointments, 
jealousy and responsibilities, which plant thorns 
in the pillow of the professional man.” 


Thus, if we have established, that the rural 
art was the employment and reward of innocence 
when man was the most perfect ; that agricul- 
ture is the true source of all wealth; that it is 
conducive of health and long life; and is well 
calculated to sustain and improve the morals of 
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mankind—then may we adopt the language of Ci- 
cero :—** Of all pursuits, by which wealth may 
be acquired, none is better, none more produc- 
tive, none more agreeable, or worthy ofa liberal 
minded man, than Agriculture.” ‘There is not 
an individual fy community, when he is made ac- 
quainted with his own interest, that can be indif- 
ferent to that improvement in agriculture, which 
is capable of being made m this our happy coun- 
try. Whenthe farmer, with a little more than 
ordinary management, can raise double or threble 
the usual quantity of produce from the same 
ground, and that too of a superior quality, with 
a very little additional labour, it will lessen the 
price, and give more and better food to the me- 
chanic and day labourer for the same money.— 
So that its indluence must be as extensive, and as 
diffusive as that of civilization. 

After this feeble effort to place the husband- 
man upon the dist of fame, (his rightful place,) I 
leave the more usnal course in addresses of this 
kind, and spare myself the trouble of eulogising, | 
or condemning the state of Agriculture as it now | 
is, or has been, in foreign climes. For so far as ' 
1 am acquainted with the history of nations, there | 
are periods in all of them, from a variety of cau- | 
ses, when this noble-art has been in a state of, 
progressive improvement, has been stationary, or | 
in a state of decline. In most of the nations of. 





the old world, they have had the stimulous of | 


covernmental patronage, as well as the unweari- , 
ed exertions of worthy and distinguished capital- , 
ists. Their boards, acadenties, and protessor- 
ships of Agriculture, together with their numer- | 
ous societies for teaching, experimenting, and ctr- | 


culating agriceltural knowlege, have had their. 


anticipated and desired effect.—Suach streams | 


can never fail to fertilize. Bread thus cast upon | 
the waters, will be certain to return with a libe- 
ral increase. Yet other causes have operated to | 
the improvement of the rural art in those coun- 
tries, and especially in Great Britain. ‘There 
the farmer is certain of converting his surplus 
produce into money, ata price from 30 to 50 per 
cent. higher than the same would sell forin our 
markets ;—he is not afraid of any competitor ; 
for notwithstanding the American could under- 


he is not permitted. ‘Their ports are closed a- | 
gainst the importation of foreign produce, when- | 
ever they raise enough for the consumption of: 
the inhabitants, at such a standard price as will! 
ensure the farmer a most liberal profit. The | 
price of labour there, is nearly 50 per cent. less | 
than here. Thus, the certainty ofa market, the | 





high price of produce, and the low price of labor, | 
are to be considered as powerful incentives to | 
British hasbandry ; and to this cause, as well as 
to public and private munificence, must we look | 
when we take a comparative view of the state of | 
British Agriculture.—If these causes did not op- | 
erate very much in favour of the British farmer, 
their boasted advantages over American Agricul. 
ture, would not be so very conspicuous ;—for 
they have no natural advantages over us either | 
in soil or climate. Their early spring, which | 
enables the farmer to commence his work sooner :: 
than here, operates favourably in the production} 
of their Barly and Bean crops, which require aj 
well prepared fallow and early sowing,—other-| 





wise they are unproductive. Their cool and | 





' 


| 





‘advantages overthe British husbandman. 


| their application ; in the rotation of crops, and: 
‘their adaption to soil and climate. 
| ving machinery, or the best implements of hus- | 
sell the British farmer, even in his own market, bandry—in reclaiming and irrigating land—in se- 


eall to mind our own natural advantages—our | 





, * Chancellor Livingston’s Address, Celivered before the So- 
' ciety for the Promotion of the Useful Arts. 


moist climate is mach better adapted to the rai- 
sing of Turnips than ours; and they have some 
advantage over us in the shortness of their win- 
ter ; but this is trifling: their falls are cold and 
wet, so that good farmers consider it necessary in 
general to house their cattle by the first of 
November, and they seldom put them to pasture 
until the last of April.* 

While the English farmers have these, and 
probably some other small advvntages over the 
American, they are of litthke account when com- 
pared with our privileges over theirs : ‘The most 
important of which is, our crops of corn. ‘To 
raise this most valuable and nutritious article, 
little hand labour is reqnired—most of the work 
is done by the Plough and the Hatrow; and if 
well done, it subdues and prepares in a most ex- 
cellent manner,a fallow for a subseqent crop. 
Corn makes a palatable and nourishing diet, ei- 
ther for man or beast—produces our best pork, 
and the forage made from the tops, is superior, 
if well cured, to the best of hay for cattle and 








thought of. | allude to the advantages of studying 
and making ourselves acquainted with the disea- 
ses of domestic animals, ‘*‘ We are bound by 
interest and by motives of humanity to perform 
this reasonable service. They are the only part 
of the brate creation over which man has retained 
his dominion since his banishment from Paradise 
And in consequence of this dominion, they ac- 
quire new and violent diseases, and are made sub- 
ject to casualties, that do not take place in those 
beasis which roam the forest ; they live only for 
our benefit ; they cost us nothing in wages or 
clothing ; for all their services they require only 
at our nands, food and shelter, and these of the 
cheapest and coarsest kind.”” Who can reflect 
tipon the services of the noble horse, the labour 
of the ox, the utility of the cow, the clothing of 
the sheep; and not acknowledge that we are 
vastly their debtors, and that gratitude as well as 
interest should move us to their relief, in all 
their maladies. By making ourselves acquaint- 
ed with the diseases of our domestic animals, we 





sheep. Our wheat is not so often injured by 
lodging, blight and mildew, as theirs ; owing to | 
our having less wind, and adrier atmosphere. 
From the moist state of their climate, their hay | 
is cured with difficulty —it is bulky, light, and, 
much less nutritious than ours. In England, dis- 

eases among cattle are more common, and des- 

tructive, than here ; and whole flocks of sheep | 
are frequently swept away there by a disease | 
called the rot, a complaint L believe unknown in| 
the United States. We have an advantage over | 
Britain in the progress ef vegetation ; for not- | 
withstanding they sow their grain mach sooner | 
than we do, yet our grain arrives at a state of ina- | 
turity sooner than theirs, by several weeks.— 
Thus the American has many important natural 


prevent imposition, and rescue them from the 
hands of the ignorant pretender, who, by his im- 
proper and untimely remedies, disturbs the eilurts 
of nature, and increases the difficulty he would 
wish to remove. Thus I have in more than one 
instance, seen a valuable horse drenched with 
the most irritating remedies for supposed Botts ; 
when on dissection after death, not one of these 
animals were to be found. In one instance, there 
was a violent inflammation of the lungs, and in 
another, of the bowels. In both these cases, if 
liberal bleedings, cold drinks, and cooling phy- 
sic had been used instead of ardent spirits, spirits 
of turpentine, and solutions of indigo, the lives of 
those valuable animals would andoubtedly hage 
been saved. Those cases, and others of a like 
nature, have often prompted my feelings to ex- 





To point out the errors, and notice the im-, 


| provements which might be made by the farmers i 
‘of this county, would require more time and j 
/more agricultural knowledge than [ possess. We 


fail in our knowledee of soils, of maonres and — 


| 


in kabour sa- | 


lecting the best and most profitabie stock, either 
for breeding, feeding, or dairy. ‘The English ex- | 
cel us in their general knowledze of some of the | 
sciences which have an important connection | 
with the rural art, especially those of Chemistry | 
and Botany : And itis but juséice to acknowledge, !! 
they have more system, and that Agriculture is | 
carricd on by them in a more scientific and phi- | 
losophical manner than by us. Yet when we) 





civil and religious freedom—our aptitude to learn | 
—the enterprize and unceasing industry of the | 
American farmer ; that he tills his own ground ; | 
is lord of his own soil--the time cannot be far | 
distant when we shall be able to compete with | 
the farmers of any section of the old word, if we | 
meet with corresponding encouragement. | 

Permit me, Gentlemen, to call your attention , 
to a subject of deep interest to every Farmer— | 
a subject too seldom mentioned, and too little | 








' 
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From this address | 


| 


I have mace several extracts, 





. 





claim, in the language of a veterinary writer— 
‘* Miserable animal! bereft of speech, thou canst 
not complain, when to the disease with which 
thon art aflicted, excruciating torments are su- 
peradded by the ignorant efforts of such men ; 
who, at firsc sight, and without any investigation 
to lead them to the source of thy disorder, pro- 
nounce an hackneyed common place opinion on 


' 


| thy case, and then proceed with all expedition to 


open thy veins, lacerate thy flesh, cauterize thy 
sinews, ahd drench thy stomach with drugs, ad- 
verse in general to the cure they engage to per. 
fourm.” 

One of the most common and destructive dis- 
eases, among cattle in this country, is the one 
known by the name of Hoof ail, snpposed former- 
ly and even now by many to originate from frost, 
or the consequence of freezing: I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the disease, to point out 
its cause, the manner of preventing, or the most 
successful way of treating the complaint. Yet I 
have investigated so far as to be fully convinced 
that it exists independent of frost, and that the 
freezing is the effect of a previous disease. This 
is evident from the following circumstances. 


1, The disease appears frequently in the fore- 


| part of the winter, before the severity of the sea- 


son is sufficient to freeze, and while cattle are 
fleshy and capable of resisting cold. 

2. It does not take place until the severity of 
the winter has passed by, in numerous instances 
















03 


it has appeared 
months. 

3. And when the complaint has come on du- 
ring the more severe part of winter, i has not 
been contined to cattle low in flesh, where the 
circulation of the blood must be more or less lan- 
guid, but has often taken place in the robust and | 
more fleshy part of the stock. 

From these circumstances it is evident that the 
disease does not depend upon the frost as its 
cause 3 but when the complaint happens in the 
winter months the complaint impairs the living 
principle ; renders the circulation languid In the 
ivet aud legs, which produces im thein torpor and 
coldness, and thus makes them liable to be frozen. 
‘This state of the legs | have had an opportunity 
of witnessing, where the sensibility was so much 
impaired that deep incisions with the knife ap. 
peared to give very little if any pain. Prom | 


during the summer and fai! 
| 
{ 
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domestic animals, must for the present be acqui- 
| red by reading, observation and experiments ; for 


| a8 yet,no societies or schools have been establish- 


ed for cultivating or teaching it in the United 
States. 

In. all other countries, it has accompanied the 
advanced stages of civilization. Veterinary 
science was cultivated in Greece and Rome ; the 
Arabians made it an interesting part of their stu- 
dies ; in France and Germany the health of do- 
mestic animals bas for many years been a part of 
the studies of regular bred physicians, and should 
be in every country. ‘This important object has 
inot been overlooked in England ; they bave their 
| schools, and professorships, for the promulgation 
} of veterinary science. : 
| The celebrated Dr? Rush, the pride and honst 
| of the healing art, speaking of the obligation we 
‘are under to domestic animals, and the necessity 





page oa" ‘ “ : ° | as ‘ . : teh of le Saigheng, 
such incisions, instead of a discharge of healthy | and utility of becoming acquainted with their dis- 


blood, there isa leaking of a watery fluid ; or if] 
blood is discharged, it is usually dark, having lost |) 
altogether its living appearance. ‘The cause of | 
this disease is yet a matter of speculation. If} 
seasonably discovered, its progress may be arrest- | 
ed, and cure performed by friction, scarifications 
and escharotic applications to the incisions. This 
mode of treatment has been successful in many 
cases. 

The organization of the bodies of our domestic 
animals, the principle of animal life, the causes 
of their diseases, producing morbid effects, are 
the same as in the human body, and most of the 
remedies or medicines prodace in them, and_in |) 
us, nearly a similar operation. .Theirinflamma- } 
tory diseases are the same as ours, and require | 
alike treatment. ‘They are subject to epidem- 
ic, from an impure state of the air, such as ca- 
tarrhs, or horse distemper fevers, &c. dropsy, or 
yellow water, worms, gravel, apoplexy, consump- 
tion, dropsy of the brain, rheumatism, &c. These 
and a vast number of other diseases, which it is 
unnecessary to mention here, are to be known 
and djstinguished from each other, by their appro- 
priate symptoms, and their fatal consequences by 
examinnig their bodies after deatb. ‘This examina- 
tion should be made in every insiance where | 
there remains the least doubt as to the nature of | 
the complaint which has destroyed the animal. 
In this way, we become acquainted, not only with 
the seat’ of the disease, but the extent of its rava 
ges, and the probable chance there might have 
been of saving the animal, under a different treat- 
ment from the one pursued. We should be care- 
ful to notice and commit to writing the age and 
state of the animal previous to the complaint, his 
food, the symptoms which ushered in and accom- 
panied the disease in its progress, and the reme- 
dies used. This mode of acquiring knowledge 
would be ceriain and correct. A fand of useful 
facts might be collected in this way, and reported 
annnally to our seciety, which would be of great 
worth to the farming interest. ‘The most appro- 
ved works upon the diseases of domestic animals, 
should have a place in the library of every able 
and intelligent farmer. The necessity and im- 
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portance of this knowledge, was recommended 
and pressed upon the minds of the members of 
the Agric: ltural Society of Philadelphia, some 
years ayo, by their enlightened and patriotic 


cal school of Philadelphia emerge from small be- 


leases, observes—** I have lived to see the medi- 


ginnings, and gradually advance to its flourishing 
condition ; but lam not yet satisfied with its pros- 
perity and fame, por shali | be so, until I see the 
veterinary science taught in our university.” — 
A professorship for the like purpose, in each of 
the medical colleges of this state, would be a me- 
ritorious acquisition, and highly useful to the 
community. 

Fellow Citizens, 

In my closing observations, allow me in the 
most brief manner to mention some of those cau- 
ses which have, and are still operating to impov- 
erish and embarrass our common country. We 
have arrived at anewera. The contending na- 
tions of Europe have been hushed to peace :— 
Their desolating weapons of war are changed in- 
to instruments of husbandry and their soldiers in- 
to husbandmen. The voice of reason, and the 
benign influence of the Christain religion, have 
reconciled man ‘to man, and war, comparative- 
ly speaking, is no more. On those fields which 
have been drenched in human gore, and manured 
with human bodies, waves the luxuriant harvest. 
This change so ardently wished for by every 
friend to humanity, has reduced our commerce, 
impoverished our merchants, and ruined our 
manufacturing establishments. By our national 
policy we have made ourselves dependent for our 
prosperity on the miseries and misfortunes of 
onr fellow creatures. Wars and scarcity of pro- 
visions in Europe have been a production of 
wealth to the United States. Peace and abun- 
dant crops there undermine our welfare, dry up 
our resources, and promote our decay. 

An immense commercial and manufacturing 
capital has thus been rendered unproductive and 
useless. We are no longer the granary of En- 
rope ; our carrying trade is nearly ruined, Our 
sails do not at this time whiten every sea, and 
make eyery bay tributary to. our interest. Our 
Banking establishments in this state of things have 
given conclusive evidence of their fictitious capi- 
tal, while many of them are prostrate by mis- 
calculation or villainy. These are some of the 
most prominenecauses of our present embarrass- 
ment. The disease is somewhat formidable, and 
must he more or less protracted ; but its cure is 
certain, if the necessary and obvious remedies 
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jot take from us the produce of our soil upon 
{terms consistent with our interest. We must 


| therefore as much as possible live independent of 


| their producuons : We must no longer be slaves 
to foreign luyuries, they are notthe necessaries 
of lite, they cannot add to our happiness, because 
they are in general injurious to our health ; 
their exclusion would vastly retrench our expen- 
ses, and relieve us from many of our present em- 
barrassments. ‘Vhe plough, the wheel and the 
loom are our best friends in times like these. 
Our Manufactures must be revived, protected 
and encouraged ; they will consume much of our 
produce, support and invite tu industry, thousands 
of invalid paupers ; gtve us a market, which wars, 
blockades, or the casualties of foreign nations, 
| cannot deprive us of. 
i ‘Phe agricultural ‘societies 








t and associations 
| which have been and are now forming in every 
| part of tue United States, have fortunately come 


into exisience at a crisis, when the objects of 


| their association present themselves to every in- 
dividual, and plead for their assistance and co- 
operation. There cannot be an individual among 
this respectable audience that does not love his 
country—that would not pe~petuate her indepen- 
dence, promote her happiness, and increase her 
prosperity ;—Therefore it is not the farmer a- 
lone that we invite to our standard, but also the 
merchent, the mechanic, the manufacturer and 
the professional man. In associations of this kind 
we are to have but one common object. All of 
our exertions center.in one point ; the interest of 
the whole. Let it not be said that the citizens 
of the county of Herkimer are less patriotic, less 
enterprising, or less deserving than those of our 
neighbouring counties. Let us emulate their ex- 
ertions, and shew by our zeal in a good cause, 
that we are equally worthy ; and then with them 
we shall be certain to reap a rich harvest of self- 
approbation and public applause. In point of lo- 
cality, soil and climate, there are but few coun- 
ties superior to ours ; and the exhibitions on this 
day, of produce, of cattle, horses and domestic 
cloathing, afford the cheering prospect that no 
one hereafter of equal advantages shall outdo us. 
I should at this time, and on this occasion, do‘vi- 
olence to my feelings, and to those with whom I 
am associated, if I did not, in the sincerity of my 
heart, testify by a suitable acknowledgement, the 
obligation we are under to our worthy female 
friends. who identify their feelings with ours and 
mutually aid us in the objects of our society. 
The domestic articles manufactared by them, and 
presented this day, are worthy the applause of 
freemen. If they are not members and do not 
vote in our society, yet. we delight to do them 
homage, and acknowledge their empire over the 
hearts of civilized man. ‘* Daughters of Colnm- 
bia, assert your native dignity ; disdain the fash- 
ions of foreign climes that are calculated to ep- 
slave your country ; let vour dress be national ; 
let your ornaments be of your country’s fabric, 
and exercise your independent taste in suiting 
the array of your toilet to your own climate and 
to your own seasons. ‘Then shall we have the 
power of beauty, and the charms of your persons, 
adding a new impulse to our exertions, for the 
improvement ofthe rural art; and the encour- 
agement of our manufactories,” which are the 

















President. ~ Our knowledge of thediseases of our 





are used. Europe will not, and probably she can- 





standing pillars of our national independence. 
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Agricultural Chemistry. 
No. XLVIL 


BY HUMPHRY DAVY. 


Miscellaneous remarks. 

Though the general composition of plants is 
analogous, yet the specific difference in the pro- 
ducts of many of them, and the facts stated in the 
last Lecture, prove that they must derive differ- 
ent materials from the soil ; and though the veg- 
etables having the smallest systems of leaves will 
proportionably most exhaust the soil of common 
nutritive matter, yet particular vegetables when 
their produce is carried off, will require peculiar 
principles to be supplied to the land in which 








they grow. Strawberries and potatoes at first 
produce lixuriantly in virgin mould recently 

390 turned up from pasture ; but in a few 

[320] years (hey degenerate, and require a 
fresh soil ; and the organization of these plants 
is such, as to be constantly producing the migra- 
tion of their layers : thus the strawberry by its 
Jong shoots is constantly endeavoring to occupy 
anew soil ; and the fibrous radicles of the potatoe 
produce bulbs at a considerable distance from the 
parent plant. Lands in a course of years often 
cease to afford good cultivated grasses ; they be- 
come (as it is popularly said) tired of them ; and 
one of the probable reasons for this was stated in 
the last Lectare. 

The most remarkable instances of the powers 
of vegetables to exhaust the soil of certain princi- 
ples necessary to their growth is foand in certain 
funguses. Mushrooms are said never to rise in 
two successive seasons on the same spot ; and the 
production of the phenomena called fairy rings | 





of the peculiar fungus’ which forms it to exhaust 
ihe soil of the nutriment necessary for the growth 
of the species. The consequence is, that the 
ring annually extends ; for no seed will grow 


goods, are almost the only substances which con- 


| tain any nutritive materials derived from the soil. 


: . Br f ae . ; . . 
has been ascribed by Dr. Wollaston to the power |j t? those that have been already quoted in the 


| Sixth Lecture, for the application of manure even 


In all courses of crops it is necessary that eve- |! by Sir Joseph Banks in Middlesex,in a inach rice 


ry part of the soil should be made as usefal as 
possible to the different plants ; but the depth of 
the furrow in plonghing must depend upon the 
nature of the soil, and of the subsoil, 
clayey soils the furrow can scarcely be too deep ; 
and in sands, unless the subsoil contains some 
principles noxious to vegetables, the same prac- 
tice should be adopted. When the roots are deep 
they are less liable to be injured, either by excess 
of rain, or drought ; the layers shoot forth their 
radicles-into every part of the soil ; and the space 
from which the nourishment is derived is ore 
considerable, than when the seed is superficially 
inserted in the soil. 


In rich | 


| 





On grass lands. 

[322] here has been much difference of o 

“4 pinion with respect to permanent pasture ; 
but the advantages or disadvantages can only be 
reasoned upon according to the circumstances of 
situation and climate. Under the circumstances 
of irrigation, lands are extremely productive with 
comparatively little labour ; and in climates 
where great quantities of rain falls, the natural 
irrigation produces the same effects as artificial. 
When hay is in great demand, as sometimes hap- 
pens in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
where manure can be easily procured, the appli- 
cation of it to pasture is repaid for by the increase 
of crop ; but top-dressing grass land with animal 
or vegetable manure, cannot be recommended as 
ageneral system. Dr. Coventry very justly ob- 
serves, that there is a greater waste of the man- 
ure in this case, than when it is ploughed into the 
soil forseed crops. The loss by exposure to the 
air, and the sunshine, offer reasons in additicn 


- | 
| 
| 


iu this case, in a state of incipient, and not com- 
pleted fermentation. 
Very little attention has been paid to the na- 














where their parents ¢rew before them ; and the 
interior part of the circle has been exhausted by 
preceding crops ; but where the fangus has died, 
nourishment is supplied for grass, which usually 
rises within the circle, coarse, and of adark green 
colour. 

When cattle are fed upon land not benefitted 
by their manure, the effect is always an exhaus- 
tion of the soil; this is particularly the case 
where carrying horses are kept on estates ; they 
consume the pasture during the might, and drop 

[321] the greater part of their manure daring 
~"? their labour in the day-time. 


The exportation of grain from a country, un- 
less some articles capable of becoming manure 
are introduced io compensation, must ultimately 
tend to exhanst the soil. Some of the spots now 
desart sands in northern Africa, and Asia Minor, 
were anciently fertile. Sicily was the granary of 
Italy : and the quantity of corn carried off from 
it by the Romans, is probrbly a chief canse of its 
present sterility. In this Island, oor commercial 
system at present has the effect of affording sub- 
stances, which in their use and decomposition 
enrich the land. Corn, sugar, tallow, oth must 
skins furs, wine, silt. cotton, &-. Amongst our 








numerous exports woollen, and linen, and leather iN 


ture of the grasses best adapted for permanent 
pasture. The chief circumstance which gives 
value toa grass, is the quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter that the whole crop will afford ; but the time | 
and duration of its produce are likewise points of | 
great importance ; and a grass that supplies green 
nutriment throughout the whole of the year, may 
be more valuable than a grass which yields its 

[323] produce only in summer, though the 

~““F whole quantity of food supplied by it should 
be much less. 

The grasses that propogate themselves by lay- 
ers, the different species of Agrostis, supply pas- || 
ture throughout the year ; and, as it has been 
mentioned on a former occasion, the concrete 
sap stored up in their joints, renders them a good 
food even in winter [saw fonr square yards of 
fiorin grass cut in the end of January, this year, 
in a meadow exclusively appropriated to cultiva- 
tion of fiorin, by the Countess of Hardwicke, the 
<oil of which is a damp stiff clay. They afforded 28. 
pounds of fodder ; of which 1000 parts afforded, | 
64 parts of nutritive matter, consisting nearly of 
one-sixth of sugar, and five-sixths of mucilage, 
witli alittle extractive matter. In another expe- | 
“iment, four square yards gave 27 pounds of grass. 

The quality of this grass is inferior to that of 











| 
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| the fiorin referred to in the Table, in the latter 
| part of the Third Lecture, which was cultivated 


ler soil, and cut in December. 

The fiorin grass, to be in perfection, requires 
i’ mMcist 
riantly in celd clays unfilted for other grasses. In 
light sands and in dry situations its produce i- 
much inferior as to quantity and quality. 

The common grasses, properly so called, that 
aflord most nutritive matter in early spring, are 
the vernal meadow grass, and meadow foxtail 
grass ; but their produce at the time of flowering 
and ripening the seed; are inferior to that of a 
great number of cther grasses ; their latter math 
is, however, abundant. 








| tion. : 
| in every part of the atmesphere, and abound on the surface oi 





[324] Tall fescne grass stands hichest, accord- 
~ 4 ing to the experiments of the Dake of Bed- 


} 
ford, of any grass, properly so called, as to the 
| quantity of nutritive matter aiiorded by the whole 


crop when cut atthe time of flowering ; and 
meadow cat’s-tail grass affords most food when cut 
at the time the seed is ripe ; the highest latter 
math produce of the grasses examined in the Duke 
of Bedford’s experiments is from the sea meadow 
grass. 


Nature has provided in all permanent pastures 
a mixture of various grasses, the produce of which 
differs at different seasons. Where pastures are 
to be made artificially such a mixture ought to be 


imitated ; and, perhaps, pastures superior to thes 
natural ones may be made by selecting due pros” 


portions of those species of grasses fitted for the 
soil, which afford respectively the greatest quan- 
tities of spring, summer, latter math, and sinter 
produce ; a reference to the details in the Ap- 
pendix will shew, that such a plan of cultivation 
is very practicable. 

In all lands, whether arable or pasture, weeds 
of cvery description should be rooted out before 
the seed is ripe ; and if they are suflered to re- 
main in hedge rows, they should be cut when in 
flower,or before,and made into heaps for manure ; 
in this case they will furnish more nutritive matter 
in their decomposition ; and their increase by the 
dispersion of seeds will be prevented. ‘The far- 
mer, who suffers weeds to remain till their ripe 
seeds are shed, and scattered by the winds, is not 
only hostile to his own interests, but is likewise 
an enemy to the public : a few thistles wal stock 
a whole farm ; and by the light down which is at- 
tached to their seeds, they may be distributed 
over a whole country. Nature has provided 
such ample resources for the continuance of even 
the meanest vegetable tribes, that it is very difficult 


'to ensure the destruction of such as are hostile 


to the agriculturist, even with every precaution. 
Seeds excluded from the air, will remain for years 
inactive in the soil,* and yet germinate under fa- 
vourable circumstances ; and the different plants, 


SS a —_ 

* The appearance of seeds in places where their parent 
plants are not found may be easily accounted for from this cix- 
cumstance, and other cixeumstances. Many seeds are carried 
from island to island by curreits in the sea, and are defended 
by their hard coats from the immediate action of the water. 
West Indian seeds (of this description) are often found on our 
coasts. and readily germinate ; their long voyage having been 





| barely sufficient to afford the cotyledon its due proportion of 
| moisture. 


Other seeds are carried indigested in the stomach 
of birds, and supplied with food at the moment of the'r depos’- 
The light seeds of the mosses aud lichens, probably float 


the sea. 


climate ora wet soil ; and it grows luxn@ 
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a Rec bane of Canada has only lately been found in 
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= ao ; : 
the seeds of which, like those of the thistle and 
"Wandelion, are furnished with beards or wings, 
ay be brought from an immense distance. The 





Europe ; and Linneus supposes that it has been 
transported from America, by the very light 
downy plumes with which the seed is provided. 
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We have been obliged to divide the fourth number of Scien- 
tifie Memoranda. We shall givethe residue as No. 5. 

The excellent arrangements of the Schenectady County Ag- 
viculiural Society, for their next Fair, shall be duly noticed in 
our next. 





——— Se 
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We have received a note, signed 4n Inhabitant 
of Berkshire; who wishes to know whether we 
were requested, in October last, to publish some 
resolutions of the,Berkshire Agricultural Socie- 
ty, reflecting on Exxanan Watson? And whe- 
ther Mr. Watson interfered to prevent their publi- 
cation in the Plough Boy? The writer of the 
note says, it was stated in, Mr. Carter’s paper, 
not long since that th } press (meaning the Plough 
Boy press) was muzzled on that occasion. We 

shave only to add, that we did not mention to any 
person, that we had received those resolutions, 
until at least three months had elapsed ; that they 
came to us, via Siockbridge, unaccompanied by 
any other request to publish them, than a mark 
on the margin, such as editors use when they 
mark out copy for their printers ; that we de- 
clined the publication because we supposed it 
might lead to a personal coutroversy, inconsistent 
with the plan of this paper. But as to the asser- 
tion, that our press was * muzzled,’ if such as- 
sertion has been made, it needs, we trust, no for- 
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ploy, who shall be guilty of a violation of said law. 
Dated Waterford, July 22d, 1820. 
im gene HOLMES, Waterford. 
ADOLPHUS WALBRIDGE, Lansingb’g. 
PLATT TITUS, 

WILLIAM PIERCE, 
STEPHEN SMITH. 


Troy. 


Veterinary. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Atpany, July 25th, 1820. 

Dear Sir—I was to-day applied to by a gen- 
tleman, to cut the Lampas out of his horse’s 
mouth. I told him that ii was never considered 
as a disease by scientific practitioners of the vet- 
erinary art, and that being an unsurgical opera- 
ration, that | should not perform it; but that l 
would inform him how to remedy the evil, as he 
said his horse would not eat. 1 did so, and it is 
simply this—to rub the upper part of the roof of 
the mouth, which you find on those occasions red, 
and swollen, with coarse salt, three or four times 
a day--to throw in his manger also a few ears of 
the hardest corn ; and t..uis, a few days would to- 
tally remedy the evil. 

1 cannot suppose, that any person possessing 
the least experience, should fall into the ri- 
diculous, and absurd behef, that horses are sub- 
ject to that imaginary disease called Lampas.— 
Because, examining the pallate or roof of the 
mouth, would be quite sutiicient to convince a 
jadicious investigator, that the supposed enlarge- 
ment cannot deprive the annimal of bis food ; 
since it is not in tac least sore, or shows any si ,ns 
of sensibility on pressure. And again, it is well 
ascertained, that the pallate is not in tre leasi 
concerned in the mastication of the food, tiie max- 
illary teeth and tongue being the only instru- 
ments engaged in the performance of this func- 
tion. 

It is true that the front teeth and tongue have 
to draw the hay out of the rack, and also cut 





mul contradiction on our part. 
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POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Backus, agent to the General Post-Office | 
Department is now here, and having made ar- | 
rangements with the proprietors of the.stages be- 
tween this place and Waterford, for the purpose 
of preventing the frauds, committed on the de- 
partinent by stage driver's carrying letters contra- | 
ry to law, conceives it _ proper the public should | 
pe made acquainted with the following document. 

July 24, 1820. 


We, whose names are undersigned, proprie- 
tors of the Stage lines between Waterford, Lan- 
singhurgh, Troy and Albany, having understood | 
that the siage drivers are in the habit of convey- | 
in. letters between those plices contrary to the 
law of the United States, and much to the injury 
of the Post-Oflice department ; do hereby de- 
clare that the practice has our decided disappro- 
bation, and we will by every reasonable means, 
endeavour to prevent the practice, and wil! 








| does not only prevent the animal from eating his 


the grass when grazing: but this office is so ea- 
sily done, that the horse could do it without any 
eeth at all. 

It is nota fact, known to every one, that 
horned cattle, such,as oxen, cows, sheep, 
&c. draw the forage out of the rack, and cut tietr 
grass, though they have no front teeth in their 
upper jaws. We may therefore reasonably con- 
clude, that this error, as well as many otbers, in 
respect to horses, proceeds from the want of 
kvowledge of the different state and progress of 
the parts which constitute the animal machine ; 
together with the unaccountable obstinacy of sta- 
bularian philosophers, the generality of whom 
are too ignorant to be convinced, and no refor- 
mation can be expected in their infernal system 
of quackery, unless gentlemen will condescend 
with authority, to abolish a custom, of the impro- 
priety of which, the judicious and enlightened 
will agree in opinion :, for the operation of cut- 
ting «nd burning the pallate with a red hot iron, 


food for some weeks, but is frequently attended 
with the most serious consequences by open- 














promptly discharge eyery driver from our em- 


ing of the palatine artery, which has bled 





many a horse to death for waut of proper assis. 
tance. On this account, therefore, I feel inyself 
perfectly justified in recommending moit heartily 
to every gentleman owning a horse, or possessing 
the least attachment for their species, never to 
suffer that cruel and barbarous operation to be 
performed for the reasons before mentioned ; as 
the spunging substance of the roof of the mouth 
is natural to every colt under the age of five or 
six years, and may always be removed as before 
mentioned. If, however, the parts are very red, 
and very much swollen also, you may just scarify 
with the point of asharp penknife, or prick it 
with a large darning needle. After this it con- 
tinnes to flatten, as the teeth grow, without any 
other inconvenience to the animal. 

These are facts I can venture to assert, both 
from the experience, as well as practice of ma- 
ny thousand instances.—-I_ shall now beg leave to 
close this subject, by the following remarks, 
viz : 

That the cutting and raising the frog from the 
ground to keep the foot in health—the catting 
out the haw of the eye, to cure inflamatiomand 
lock-jaw—and the operation of burning for the 
Lampas, under the idea of curing a disease that 
never exists, can by no means be reconci- 
led to common sense. 


Should tLe above informal be found worthy, 
please to give it an insertion in your Plough 
Boy. 

I am,sir, with respectful esteem, your obliged 
servant. 


J. CARVER. 


S. Southwick, Esq. 


On the Churn. 


An improvement in the construction of the 
dasber of the common churn has lately been made 
in England, by the use of which that churw is be- 
lieved to be equal, if not superior to any other 
that has ever been ysed. 

‘The dasher is made to turn on a pivot, fixed in 
the lower end of the handle, and consists of two 
pieces set crosswise, so as to form four wings, 
diagonally shaped, and something similar to those 
of a wind-mill. Let the wings be about two in- 
ches wide, proportioned in length, to the dimen- 
sions of the chnrn, and of such a level, as gives 
them an inclination of about 45 degrees. 
vot on which the wings turn, is to be ofiron, oth- 
erwise it will soon wear out. With tiis con- 
struction, the dasher turns one Way going down, 
and the opposite way coming up; and thus an 
agitation is civen to the milk that is much better 
calculated for producing the butter than any oth- 
er method yet known ; so efficacious indeed that 
the operation must be moderately performed, 
lest the butter come too soon, and therefore be 
liable to become swelied, (as the dairy p!irase is,) 
that is too soft and oily, owing to its being too 
much heated, by the excessive agitation In 
churning with a dasher of this sort, the operation 
is not attended with any splasiing of the milk, so 
troublesome in churning with the common dash 
er. Mr. Fisher, the inventor of this improve- 
ment in the dasher, received a- very cousidera- 
ble premium for the discovery, frum the Bath 
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agricultaral society in England. Oak should be 
preferred in making the churn, as those made of 
pine are apt to impart more or less of the taste 
ef the wood to the butter. Ja Ni 


On Potatses. 





Mr. Tcaac C. Jones, in a late communication to 
the Philadelphia agricultural society, relates the 
result of an experiment he made last season, 10 
substituting rye straw for stable manure in raising 
his crop of potatoes. ‘The crop was raised in 
drills. The seed potatoes were laid at the bot- 
toms of the furrows, a part were then covered 
with a moderate quantity of dry straw, the re- 
mainder with stable manure, atid the manure was 
then, in both instances, covered with the plough. 
He planted the 19th of May,’ and harvested the 
Yist of October. That part of the crop which 
was manured with straw, he says, was fully equal 
in product and quality to the other. ‘The last 
season was very dry in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, where the crop was raised. 

It has heretofore been satisfactorily ascertained 
that almost any kind of rubbish, of straw, spoiled 
hay, stubble, &c answers a valuable purpose as 
a manure for the potatoe crop. They will grow 
very well with a covering of straw only, where 
itis laid on to the depth of 8 or 10 igches. 
The growth of the roots seem to be much Assisted 
by the air that is necessarily confined ithe cav- 
ities afforded by such manure, or covering, and 
itis principally on this account that the crop is 
so well adaptéd for sward grounds, before the 
sward has rotted. ‘The farmer will therefore du- 
ly appreciate this valuable use to which the straw 
and rubbish, in and about his bara, &c. may be 
applied, as illustrated by the foregoing expert- 
meat. J. N. 





, Cuerry-Vanrry, July 25. 

Agricultural prospects.—Owing to the severe 
drought which has been experienced in this re- 
gion of country, many species of crops will fall 
jar below an average harvest. Yet in others 
there is a prospect of the husbandman being well 
repaid. The following estimate will be found to 
be pretty near correct in this vicinity, calcula- 
ting from present appearances : ! 

Winter wheat—considerable more than a mid- 
dling crop. ; 

Winter rye—rather more than middling. 

Hay—about 1-2 or perhaps 3-4 of an unusual 

burden, 
‘  Coru—more than middling. 

Spring wheat—about half the usnal crop. 

Spring rye—ncar 3-4 of « common crop. 

Oats—very light and poor. Barley, do. 

Potatoes—a very light crop. 

Garden vegetables—a tolerable crop. 

It is certainly a subject of felicitation, that win- 
ter wheat, the great staple of this part of the 
country, looks so well; and we ought to feel on- 
dirthe strongest obligations to a merciful Provi- 
dence for all the mercies with which we are bles- 
sed.—(Guzetle. 


a, 


~~ 





Something novel.—The water of a brook in this 
town has recently been discovered to possess 





bone was tak: n from it nearly petrifted—anc 
merous petrifzctions are found in the bed of the 
stream. It has been ascertained that fish cannot 
live in it. ‘The water is strongly impregnated 
with lime. 
is tinctured have not been ascertained.—Ilbid. 





SprineFietp, Mass. June 9. 


this town, again highly gratified his fellow-citi- 

zen by exhibiting and weighing alive, six fine 

large fat oxen. 

Largest ox, 2744, girt 8 feet & in. age 6 years. 

His mate, 2408 do 8 feet 9in. do do 
(Raised by Col. A. Chapin.) 


Yellow ox, 2212, do do 6 years. 
Line back, 2226, do do 7 do. 
A yoke of 0x.4144, do do 8 do. 





Weight of oxen raised, fatted and exhibited at 
Brizhton, in 1817, by Col. Chapin. 

Maximus, 2716, age 5 years. 

Magnus, 2240, do do. 








Weekly Summary. 


The life of Paul Jones, well known in the e- 
vents of our revolution, is about te’be published in New- ¥ork, 
under tie auspices of the historical society ofthatcity. [twill 
be embellished with bis correspondence with many of the first 
men of ow: Country. 

The Steam ship Robert Fulton, on her second 
trip tu New-Orlvans, and when within about 90 miles of Havan- 





4 


na, met with an accident, in the breaking of part of ber ina- 
chinery, which obliged ber to return to New-York, as at tia- 
vauna uo means could be afforded for repairing the parts thus 
broken. 

On the 4th July 116 soldiers of the Revolution 
attended the court, at Keene, N. H. and on the same day 140 
attended the court at Amherst, in that state, all for the pur- 
pose of proving themselves entitled to the benefit of the revolu- 
tionary pension law, as amended last session of congress.— 
One of the latter number was V9 yearsold. Each of these.corps 
of veterans ehibited a military parade, under officers of their 
own selection, for the occasion. : 

The Essex Register, of Mass. mentions a shock- 
ing aitempt lately made by Ernest A. Ervin, of that town, to 
murder his wife. She was in a room, with two other females, 
when he entered, with a razor in his hand, locking the door af- 
ter him; they were alarmed and fled through a back door toa 
neigitbouring house, and in the pursuit he -wounded ‘both the 
companions of Mrs Erwin. He then siezed his wife, threw 
her down, and inflicted several wounds on her, when his mor- 
derous purpose was arrested by some of his neighbours, who 
heard the alarm. He has been committed fortrial. Whether 
the foul deed was the effect of insanity, or of family differen- 
ces, is not as yet ascertained. 

The Boston Centinel says, warrants have been 
issued for the apprehension of 18 seamen, arrived at New- 
Bedford, for a revojt on board a Whaler, and confining the cap- 
tain to hiscabin for six weeks—Punishment by law, death. 

The Chatauque Gaz. says our * gaol is empty-— 
no,gerson bound over for any offeuce whatever.” During the 
last two courts in that county, not a single indictment has been 
found. ‘ . 

The Saratoga Sentinel of the 19th inst. says 
there are between 4 and 5u0 strangers now at the springs. 

In Elmira, ‘Tioga co. George Lucas, a lad of 
about 15, killed James Killy, by shooting him—Coroner’s ver- 
dict, wilful murder. : 

‘The commissioners of the navy have directed 
that the figure of the bust of Hercules, placed on the Ohio man 
of war, lately built at New-York, be changed to that of an Indi- 
an warrior, and that the heads on ships of war, hereafter to 
be built, be emblematic of the state after which they are called. 

FOREIGN. | 


By the last accounts from England, it appears 
that the Queen had arsived there, and that the opposition were 
ral:. og in fermidable iwmbers to her standard. When she 
arrived at Dover, on !.er passage from tience to the metropolis, 
her carriage was frequently drawn by the populace. She en- 
tered . ondon in triumph, and proceeded to the mansion of Al- 
derman Wood, while the populace were shouting -* God save 
Queen Caroline.” Many houses, in different parts of the city, 








A few days since a beef 


petrifying properties. 


1 nue f! dows ot the houses of Lords $i 


The other substances with which it 


Great Oxen.—Yesterday Col. Abel Chapin. of 


me, 


dinveth, Castlereag, and othe 
were Gemolished Veinie at St. Quer’, ia branc®, she w; 5 
| met bya deputation of two of iver friends, Ne. Broughain aud 
Alderman Wood, and Lord Hutchinsonon the partof the Kin: 
| With proposals that she should have a yearly allowance of 
£50,000, on condition she resided avroad and never assumed 
the title of Queen, or any other title belouvzing to the royal house 
of England. This was indignantly rejected, with the coneurs 
rence of her friends, and she they proceeded to bnglands 
Wiew sbe arrived in Londoa she communicated a inesrage, LS 
Mr. Brougham, to the house of co:nmous, boldly protesting e 
gainst its proceedings in appointing a setret committee te ad- 
just her differences with the King, and demanded an open and 
public investigation of her conduct. ‘This diew forth a mes: 
sage from the King to both houses, accompanied with certala 
papers relative to the conduct of the Queen, since she left En-- 
Jand, expressing a wish that such measuies should be adopted, 
in regard to this very delicate affair, as would be thought mast 
advisable. In the mean time it is believed that if any vio- 
lent measures are taken against the Queen, they will be pro- 
ductive of very scrious consequences, a3 she has probably a 
majority of the nation on her side. 

Paris, by the last accounts, appears to’ Be in « 
very unsettled state, on account of the debates on re tion 
law. ‘The liberales complain that troops were ct I, to 
overawe the people. M. Girardin said, Paris reseanvied @ €ap- 
tured city. On the other hand it was contended tiat the troops 
had shown great moderation—that the groupes of the peopl», 
dispersed by them, were shouting “ long live the emperor.” — 
One or two lives had been lost. Frequent skirmishings haa 
taken place between the royalists and liberales, but the we:- 
pons mostly used were canes and clubsyt&ec. The wounded 
were numerous. Many arrests had takep place. 

Louvel was executed on the 7th June. During 
the time of his execution every thing was quiet, but, in the eve- 
ning many were assembled exclaimingg# the charter forever,” 
*loug live the emperor,” and still iminal shouts weie 
heard, too criminal, says the Jour bats to be repeated. 
The assemblages were, however, ed, and by 10 in the 
evening all was quiet. 

Sandt, the assassin of Kotzebue, was executedi 
on the 20th May. ‘Tuough still very weak of the wounds 
had inflicted on himself, he met bis faite with cheerfulne 
and composure. 
siniled complaccntly in returning the salutes of those who ap- 
peared to be his friends. before his executigmphe expressed a 
wish to address the multitude, but was ed. He wag 
permitted merely to declare that he died in the cause of hie 
country. He was beheaded, and many handkerchiefs were 
dipped in his blood. 


Accounts from Riga state that the emperor of 
| Russia, in the spirit of humanity, allows the Jegwits he has 
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were illuminated on the occasion. In the mean time the win- 





| banishid from his dominions not only sufficicnt tine to settle 
their affairs, and to make arrangements for their new plo es of 
destination, but gives them passports for such places, and supe 
plies them with money and clothes while in their state of pif 
grimage. For the purpose of giving further protection to t 





manufacture of calicoes and other printed and coloured cotton” 
goods, in hisown dominions, be has laid large additional du- — 


ties on all such imported goods. 

The celebrated Henry Grattan, long an able 
and patriotic representative in parliament for the city of Dub- 
lin, died on the 4th June last. He was interred in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. His son Henry Grattan has offered himself for the 
suffrages of the citizens of Dublin, to supply the place of his 
father. 

By the estimate made in parliament it appears 
that the total of the BritisiMarmy is 112,475, of which upwards 
of 19,000 are in India. ~ 

Mr. Bedault, editor of the Paris Constitutione!, 
has been found guilty of publishing an article, in Feb. last, 
tending to excite civil war in France, and sentenced to 2 years 
imprisonment, and the payment ofaszin equal to about $2,000, 

From Constantinople, we are informed tit, in 
April last, Ali pacha of Albania, had been summoned to the 
seat of empire togive an accouu) of his conduct, bat that, dis- 
regarding the summons, be had raised the standard of revole 
against the Porte; that both Greeks and Turks had taken tie 
oath of allegiance to him, and that he was organiziag his arioyv 
for the purpose of opposition. It was further stated that he had 


declared himself king of Epirus, and tlrat to attach the Greeks. 


to his interest, who are much the most numerous of his subjects, 
he had caused himselfto be baptised. 

A late account from Lagnira states that three 
comissioners from Morillo’s army had gone to the heade 
quarters of general Bolivar, with dispatches and powers to 
treat with him. They carried wth them a proclamation is- 
sued by Morillo, by orders of Ferdinand, dated 12th June, in- 
viting the inhabitants to return to their houses, and promising 
pardon and restoration of property to all who take te consti- 
tutional oath. Accounts had also been received of the defeat 
of the patriots, near Rio de la ‘ache, with the loss of 500 men, 
their cannou, baggage, &c. and that their fleet ha! gove otf, 


| with the remainder oftie expedition,to AugCayes,Curracua,a@e, 


While going to the place of execution, he 
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Summary. 


The remains of Columbus.—lt is not generally 
known that the remains of this illustrious man were lastly in- 
terred at Havana, where a suitable monument is erected to his 
memory. By the inscription on the monument it appears that 
by his will he directed his body to be interred in the metropoli- 
” tan church of Hispaniola, (vow St. Domingo,) and when the 
sovereignty of Spain, over that island, ceased, his remains were 
| disinterred,and removed wo Havanna,wheye they repose in the 











Missouri, assembled on the 12th ult. 


and on opening his body a negro’s head, a calf, “4_allegators, 
each measuring 3 feet, a green turtle, 2 dogs, 6 geese, and ma. 
ny small birds were found in his maw. The account says, the 
animal was believed to be of the noted family of the sea ser- 


ent. 


The Creek nation in Georgia, have refused their 
permission for the establishment of schools, and a missionary 
station, in their country. ’ 


The convention, for forming a constitution for 
David Barton president, 






































































































. Cad... C. 
ASIIES, Pot «--+-+-+-- « - |Ton|!07 50 Dull. 
Pearl. - +--+ ---- *-- i12 Be 
BEEF, Mess - ee e2=-----t! bbl] 9 75) 10 
ES Prime - eee ee nme e . 3 25 8 FO 
——-. Carga - e eee e---- 5 hb 
BUTTER, Orst qeality - - - - - lb lo 12 
_ if @uportation - - - - 4 g 
CANDLES? Mie -----+-- 8 19 
————--— Dipped -------- 17 
sone SEMI. © se ee ee ee 40) 45 
Wax --------- 60 
CHEESE, American - - - -% - - 5 g 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 18 23 
———-—— Boston, No. 1. - - - - 18 Qs! 
———-—-- Albany------- 20 23 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
ee ite shirting- - - -- yard 14 18 
rown do------ 12 13 
cks---+---- 16 18 
- ane cee ee ee 19 21 
4-4 do --+-+-+-e-- 22 25 
Stripes ------+-- 16 17/ 
Wea———— Plaids --------- 18 20) 
>——._ Bed-ticks - ------ 25 33 
- Chambrays - +--+ -- 15 16 
FEATHERS ----+-+---+-- Ib 56 68 
FISH, Dry Cod --+------ cwt | 2 50) 2 87 
————.——. scale - meee --- 2 
us Pickled: Cod ~~~; bbl} 350 4 
— scale ----++-+<-- 2 
—— Salmon - - - -a------ 15 
—— Fall mackrel --- 7 25) 8 
ad *-- 5 50) 6 
—- “°° 5 
— Southern shad No.1 --- 5 50}. 6 
. Connecticut mess shad - - 7 25| 7°75 
Herrings - - - + = - 2 50; 3 
AX- + 2+ 2+ © © © © +] Ib 18 
PLAX-SEED, clean - - - -/cask! 13 13 50} 
bs rough - + = = 12 3 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - - 
~—— New-York derfine - {bbl | 437) 4 50 
-— Philadelph . - - 5 5 12 
—— Baliimore - . - 5 5 
—— Richmond - - - - 4 75 
—  Middlings, fine “} 3 25 
—  Ryeflour - - - - 2 5b) 2 62 
-~— Indian meal - - : 2 §2 
aa in hegsheads 800 | 14 50) 15 
— Vheat, North River bus. 5 87 
Southern, new 94 
Barley ° oe 53 56 
— Oats » e ° ‘ 34 
LASS, Amer. 7by 9 ‘ box | 8 
° ‘ , 9 
—— - 10 12 ‘ é 10 
GLUE «2% ‘ . P Ib 10 15 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . {25lb] 4 6 
es - Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia ; ‘ Ib 10 12 
_ North River < 9 10 
HEMP, Water rot . ‘ Ton 
Dew rot ° ‘ . 150 
HOGSLARD ° > e lb 1" 
HONEY . P . ; : 5 16 
HOPS Istand2d sort . e 6 $ 
IRON, American . « {Ton| 85 90 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ; Mft | 18 
North Riverpine. 16 17 
Yellow pine... 18 20 
——— Albany pineb'ds . - I|pie 18 
-—— Scantling. pine ‘ Viit | 14 15 
engl ee oak. o.~ 25 
-—— Oak timber ‘ sd. ft 20 25 
—— Shingles, cypress. . joo! 4 
—— — pine. . J 3 50) 
———-—— Sinves, pipe-. - . BP 4 
oneeeaaee, ie OREN 0 e 13 
EES, Pe es SE ‘ ‘ 22 
———— — ROhbd °. 25. 
— — Hhd heading. . . AO 
—-— — hoops” . e 23 30 
. O.. Linseed "7% . . teal 96 
PLA!STER of PARIS . ‘ Ter $ 25 
PORK, Cargo. b ot ge? tak 2 
l'rime . . . 10 62) 11 
Mess . ° ° 13 50) 14 
SOAP White - ‘ -f- Ib f° 3 15 
Brown . é ss “-g 11 
WAX, Bees, white ‘ 55 60 
vellow. a ! 3 324 

















New-York, July 21, 1820. 
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‘| last eight weeks, for $369. 








| new Cathedral of the Virgin Mary. 


On the. evening of the 5th inst. a robbery was 
| committed in the house of a Mr. Decker, a respectable innkee- 
A German boarder with him had about 
31500, in gold, in his chest, which Mr. Decker had placed in 
his own bed room, asa place of security. 4 other lodgers in 
| the house of the names of Cook, Hager, who is said to be of 
| this city, Smyth, and Holden, having received information of 
| the foregoing, contrived the following plan to get possession of 
the money: about 10 in the evening a musician was brought in 

to play on fhe bagpipes; the part assigned to Cook was to keep 
him busy playing, and the landlord busy in the bar, making 


| perin New-York. 





. © . . 
slings, and punch ; Hager occupied the ‘attention of the wo 


effected the breaking open of the bedroom door, and the lock 


of the chest, rifled it of the money, and carried it to the house 
of Smyth, in Banker street, where it was afterwards discovered 
The two latter have not been taken.— 


buried in the cellar. 
Cook and Hager are in custody. ; 

By the late disappearance of the cashier of the 
Phenix Bank, in New-York, the capital of that institution 
[$750,000] has been sunk nearly 20 percent, as it appears he 
has taken with him about $147,000. No information has yet 


been received of the course he has taken, or the place of his 


concealment. / : 

The shameful practice, tolerated in the city 
of New- York, of permitting boys to throw crackers at random, 
on public days, resulted in the two following accidents, on the 
last 4th of July, one of them fatal. Mr. Duryee was about 
mounting his horse for parace, when a boy threw a cracker un- 
der the belly of the animal, which caused him so to kick and 
plunge that with one of his feet he struck Mr. D. m the abio- 
men, which shortly after terminated hisexistence. Another 
boy threw a cracker into the bosom of a child, which set 
his clothes on fire, and burnt.him shockingly. 

In New-York, a man, with his two wives, was 
lately brougnt before the police, and on examination (being a 
German by birth) said he married his second vrouw by von 
mishtuke. ‘ie thought his first vrouw was dead, wheir she had 
only been to Baltimore. 

The mayor of Troy recommended the 12th 
inst. to be observed asa da~ of public humilation, fasting and 
prayer, in cousequence of the late calamity, inflicted by divine 
Providence on that city 


A type foundery has recently been established | 


men, in another room, and in the meanttme Smyth and Holden 


and William G. Pettoes, secretary. The coventica resolve: 
unanimously that it was expedient to form a constitution. 
A late account says, that twelve of the pirati- 
cal crew of the General Rondeau have been arrested in Boston. 
—[—_eeee 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists o! 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forwara- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in thé several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Vhursday, the seventh day of October next, at ton o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, 1 will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. . 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of theic purchase8; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, “_e the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay has comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs @nd assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shal] at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
persow or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then anc in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to-repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
| and for other purposes,”’ and further to amend the act for the 
| assessment and collection of taxes”? pavsed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 
Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 





























at Cincinnati. Itis but about sO years since the firstioumery | f ’ p 
: | ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 


of the kind was established in this country, 

From Richmond we learn that the crops of grain 
and grass in the valley, lying between the Blue Ridge and the 
Allegany, in Virginia, were never greater than those of this 
seuson. 

Mr. Abel Deal, of Bladen co. N.C. has a son 
that in August next will be 9yearsold, His height, as lately 
measured, was 5 feet 6 1-2 iuches. In January last he weigh- 
ed 1671-2 pounds. His intellect and disposition are good.— 
The father of the child is of the common size, the mother a 
small woman. > 

A Newtown paper, of Tioga county in this state, 
makes mention of a cow of Mr. Jacob Pratsman, of Tioga town, 
and county, in Penn. having had 10 calves in three succeedwg 
years—2 the first year, and 4 each of the following years. 

An eastern paper states that the products of 10 
apple trees had heen sold, in the New-York markets, within the 
They were of the winter apple 
called summer russets. ' 

An order has passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture of Maine for appointing a committee for addressing Mas- 
sachusetts—expressing their regard for her as the parent state; 
soliciting her co-operation, aod their readiness to co-operate 
with her, in any measure believedto be beneficial to both 
states. F 

An account of a monstrous serpent: or snake 
having been killed near Darien, Geo. has gone the rounds of the 
public papers, but, suspecting it to be a fabrication, any notice 
of it has hitherto been omitted in this paper. ‘ As the account 
however remains uncontradicted ; we give the substance of it 
as follows: About the 19th June last a party of young men, 
from Darien, were ascending the north New Port river, when 
they saw an enormous snake making toward them. -The mon- 
ster received the contents, twice discharged, of 9 pieces of fire- 


| arms, which were muskets, rifles and pistols, and with the fur- 


ther aids of harpoons, bayonets, &c. the animal was killed.— 
He was nearly 22 feet in length, 18 inches between the ey€s ; 


; 
' 
' 


| 


| comptrolier’s office to have them entered and countersigied as 


i required by law, are advised to present them in orderto be so 


; entered and countersigned before the dav of sale; or that ia 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. . 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale, 





“04> The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH’p M:INTYRE, Comptroller. 


| Albany, October 2, 1819. 


(tre Acreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Fuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHp. M:INTYRE, Comptr. 

Albany, February 4, 1820. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


‘, ‘ T 
BY JOHN O COLF. 
fi COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS:*for this paper. and PRINTING JOBS. of 
every description, which willbe neatly executed, atfair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 











THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
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